attacked by nervous twitchings. Her doctor, sum-
moned urgently by Susan, who was in town, found her
feverish and inclined to wander. She called a good
deal for her son, those who were present said. Finally,
after two days of restless semi-conscious tossings and
frettings, the last storm burst over her. An epileptic
fit, like some cruel murderous bludgeoning, left her
just alive, quite peaceful now, conscious and full of
quiet courage. The pulse grew hourly fainter. During
the night of the 2gth Susan, who was sitting at the
bedside, fancied she heard a whisper. She bent over
the grey head.

Her mother's eyes were wide open. The lips were
moving soundlessly. Then the tiny whisper came
again:

"Tell Norton------"

It ceased abruptly. Susan strained her ears to
catch what might follow in a moment. But nothing
came. Nothing ever came from those lips again.

Lady Sheen, calling next morning, found that all
was over. . . .

For many years, the portrait of the Marchioness
hung at Stone, opposite Norton's picture by Law-
rence. It shows the Marchioness as a comparatively
young woman, with dark piled hair and homely
features. She is fingering some stringed instrument,
that the painter seems to have put into her hands for
.the sake of the composition. A commonplace woman
you would have said, looking at the portrait, a woman
with no beauty, no charm. And, as you crossed the
room at Stone to gaze at the painting of her son, you
would wonder, you could not help wondering.

I have nothing to say against beauty and charm
and distinction in women. I bow, as other men do,